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to be four types of schools: universities, provincial schools or gymnasiums, county schools; and parish schools. The plan provided for a university in each region; a provincial school in the capital city of each province (guberniia); a county school in the chief town of each county (uezd)-7 and at least one parish school for every two parishes (prikhod). Russia had at the time three universities: a Russian university in Moscow, a Polish university in Vilna, and a German university established in Dorpat by Emperor Paul at the request of the Baltic nobility. There were practically no state-sponsored secondary schools (except military academies) and no elementary schools. The plan required the opening of three universities, 42 provincial schools, 405 county schools, and a large but undetermined number of parish schools. The government assumed charge of financing the universities and the provincial schools, but the county and parish schools were to be provided for by local authorities. The school system was closely integrated, in both administration and academic curriculums. The governing body of the university, which was to act as chief representative of the ministry of education in each region, had the specific duty of supervising the provincial schools; the director of a provincial school was also superintendent of the county schools of his province; and the director of a county school exercised similar control over the parish schools within his county. The course of instruction was one year in parish schools, two years in county schools, and four years in provincial schools. The curriculums were so arranged as to facilitate promotion from the lower to the higher schools and to eliminate duplication as far as possible. In parish schools were taught reading, writing, and the rudiments of religion and arithmetic; in county schools there were somewhat more advanced courses in religion and arithmetic, as well as in geometry, grammar, geography, history, elementary physics, natural history, and technology. Provincial schools provided no instruction in religion or Russian, but they offered an ambitious program which included logic, psychology, ethics, aesthetics, natural and public law, political economy, mathematics, physics, commerce, and technology. The graduates of provincial schools were expected to continue their studies at the universities.
The execution of this program met with difficulties similar to those that had confronted Russian school reformers in the eighteenth century: lack of funds; the deep-rooted distrust of the community towards government-controlled schools; and the absence of teachers. The school